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The  history  of  the  Americas  community;  North,  Central,  and  South,  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  stated  desire  for  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship,  but  a  reality  that 
has  seen  exploitation,  insensitivity,  and  injustice.  Today  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Latin  American  are  arguably  at  a  low  ebb.  Preoccupied  with  the  Global  War  on  Terror, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  our  southern  neighbors.  This  attention  vacuum  is  being 
filled  by  other  interested  parties  with  their  own  political  and  economic  agendas. 

A  current  major  player  in  Latin  America  is  China  whose  influence  is  growing 
economically  and  politically  as  they  continue  to  expand  trade  agreements  and  political 
ties  throughout  the  region.  China  brings  economic  incentives  to  the  table  without  the 
demands  for  a  democratic  form  of  government,  human  rights  guarantees,  or 
involvement  with  private  corporations  bent  on  making  a  quick  profit.  But  is  this  good  for 
the  U.S.,  and  as  importantly,  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the  governments  and  people  of  Latin 
America?  There  is  a  disparity  of  opinions  on  the  motivations,  implications,  and 
consequences  of  China’s  growing  influence  in  Latin  America,  but  the  reality  is  they  are 
here  and  their  influence,  both  hard  and  soft,  is  growing. 


VIVA  CHINA... A  TIGER  BY  THE  TAIL 


It’s  all  about  relationships.  They  require  care  and  feeding,  give  and  take,  honesty 
and  communication;  they  take  work.  As  Jimmy  Buffet  said,  “We  all  got  'em,  we  all  want 
'em.  What  do  we  do  with  'em?”1  The  United  States  has  a  relationship  with  the  Latin 
American  nations:  we  share  the  same  home;  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  we  are 
inexorably  linked  by  history,  geography,  culture,  demographics,  economics,  and  mutual 
interests.  The  history  of  the  Americas  community;  North,  Central,  and  South,  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  stated  desire  for  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship,  but  a  reality  that 
has  seen  exploitation,  insensitivity,  and  injustice.  Today  relations  between  the  U.S.  and 
Latin  American  are  arguably  at  a  low-ebb.  Preoccupied  with  the  Global  War  on  Terror, 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  our  southern  neighbors.  This  attention  vacuum  is  being 
filled  by  other  interested  parties  with  their  own  political  and  economic  agendas.2 

A  current  major  player  in  Latin  America  is  China.  Their  influence  is  growing 
economically  and  politically  as  they  continue  to  expand  trade  agreements  and  political 
ties  throughout  the  region.  China  brings  economic  incentives  to  the  table  without  the 
demands  for  a  democratic  form  of  government,  human  rights  guarantees,  or 
involvement  with  private  corporations  bent  on  making  a  quick  profit.3 

But  is  this  a  good  thing  for  the  U.S.,  and  as  importantly,  is  it  a  good  thing  for  the 
governments  and  people  of  Latin  America?  There  is  a  disparity  of  opinions  on  the 
motivations,  implications,  and  consequences  of  China’s  growing  influence  in  Latin 
America,  but  the  reality  is  they  are  here  and  their  influence,  both  hard  and  soft,  is 
growing.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  strategic  implications  of  the 
continued  and  growing  Chinese  influence  in  Latin  America,  the  U.S.  response  thus  far 


to  China’s  growing  presence  in  the  region,  and  recommendations  for  future  U.S  policy  in 
Latin  America. 

Where  have  we  been? 

From  a  stated  policy  of  hands  off  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  a  doctrine  of 
interventions  as  required  to  maintain  security  and  further  economic  interests  in  the 
region,  to  covert  support  to  overthrow  elected  leaders  in  favor  of  repressive 
dictatorships,  and  finally  to  a  general  security  polity  of  encouraging  democracy, 
privatization,  and  free  trade;  the  U.S.  has  not  practiced  a  consistent  policy  that  could  be 
interpreted  by  the  countries  in  Latin  America  as  benevolent  or  supportive  of  their  goals, 
values,  and  aspirations. 

President  Monroe,  in  1823,  articulated  a  policy  that  became  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.4  This  doctrine  established  the  United  States  vision  of  a  political  order  with 
separate  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  Europe.  With 
agreements  from  two  of  the  major  European  powers,  Russia  and  Britain,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  stopped  further  colonization  in  the  Americans  and  established  United  States 
dominance  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  in  exchange  for  United  States  non-involvement 
in  European  political  affairs.  This  policy  created  a  clean  break  between  the  New  and  the 
Old  Worlds.5  The  Big  brother  policy  in  the  1880s  sought  to  establish  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  Americas  and  to  open  up  the  Latin  American  markets  to  trading.  In  1889  then  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Blaine,  began  the  International  Conference  of  American 
States  which  was  the  first  forum  for  all  of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  unified  body  where  all  voices  could  be  heard.6  With  the 
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conclusion  of  the  Spanish  American  War  in  1898,  the  last  remnant  Spanish  holdings  in 
the  Americas  were  cast  out.7 

As  President  (1901-1909),  Theodor  Roosevelt  was  the  driving  force  behind  the 
Panama  Canal.  He  believed  in  the  strategic  importance  of  a  Central  American  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  vision  that  has  proven  its  value  both  militarily  and 
economically  to  this  day.  The  Canal  is  also  a  good  example  of  U.S.  unilateral  action  at 
the  expense  of  a  nation’s  sovereignty  in  the  region.  When  faced  with  political  opposition 
from  Columbia  of  which  Panama  was  then  a  part,  the  U.S.  supported  a  Panamanian 
independence  movement  which  once  successful,  gave  the  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.8  This  established  what  amounted  to  a  U.S.  colony  in  the  middle  of  a 
Central  American  state  which  in  later  years  would  be  a  flash  point  until  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  Panamanian  government  in  2000.  Theodor  Roosevelt  also  added  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  by  asserting  that  the  U.S.  had  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  national 
affairs  of  Latin  American  nations.  What  ensued  was  a  series  of  “military  interventions” 
sometimes  called  the  Banana  Wars;  so  named  because  they  were  reportedly 
undertaken  to  protect  the  economic  interests  of  large  U.S.  corporations  such  as  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  in  Latin  America.9  Direct  intervention  in  support  of  U.S.  interests  in 
Latin  America  remained  the  diplomatic  tool  of  choice  until  the  early  1930’s.10 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  March  4,  1933,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stated:  "In  the 
field  of  world  policy  I  would  dedicate  this  nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor-the 
neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself  and,  because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rights 
of  others."11  During  World  War  II  the  Western  Hemisphere  stood  united  against  the 
Axis  and  in  1947  established  a  hemispheric  defense  treaty.12  In  1948,  the  Organization 
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of  American  States  (OAS)  was  chartered  with  21  original  members;  today  it  stands  at  35 
member  nations.13 

A  principle  goal  of  the  OAS  was  to  fight  the  spread  of  communism  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  an  extension  of  the  U.S  policy  of  containment.  However,  the  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  did  not  reconcile  well  with  the  realities  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  doctrine  of 
containment.  The  first  major  failure  of  that  policy  came  with  the  Cuban  revolution  in 
1959  led  by  Fidel  Castro.  In  response  to  nationalization  of  what  is  estimated  to  be  over 
5,000  U.S.  owned  businesses  in  Cuba,  the  U.S.  imposed  trade  embargos  which  drove 
the  Cuban  government  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Several  failed  U.S.  backed 
attempts  to  overthrow  Castro  failed.14  What  followed  was  a  series  of  small  wars,  many 
backed  in  some  measure  by  the  U.S.,  throughout  Central  and  South  America  against 
the  perceived  spread  of  communism  and  in  support  of  the  policy  of  containment.  The 
result  was  numerous  covert  operations  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  a  series  of 
military  dictatorships  or  juntas  throughout  Latin  America,  suspension  of  democratic 
rights  in  those  nations,  and  frequent  human  rights  violations.15 

A  final  note  on  past  relations  with  Latin  America  is  the  support  given  by  the  U.S.  to 
Britain  during  the  1982  Falkland  War  against  Argentina.  Without  consulting  the  OAS  or 
working  other  diplomatic  channels,  the  U.S.  squarely  backed  the  British  military 
operations  in  the  Falklands  against  Argentina.  In  addition  to  alienating  the  Argentines,  it 
was  viewed  largely  by  the  region  as  support  to  an  aggressor  nation  from  outside  the 
hemisphere;  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  non  support  to  the 
mutual  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.16 
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This  chronology  of  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America  highlights  behavioral 
inconsistencies,  not  lost  on  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  Rather,  it  can  easily  be 
interpreted  as  a  situational  policy  that  puts  U.S.  national  and  economic  interests  first  at 
the  expense  of  the  less  powerful  nations  in  the  region.  Although  expedient  at  the  time, 
in  the  long  run  these  contradictory  policies  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  and  are  the  grist  for 
generations  of  resentment  and  anti-American  sentiment.  The  foundation  of  actions  laid 
by  the  U.S.  over  the  past  150  years  has  not  been  consistent  or  mutually  beneficial  when 
viewed  through  Latin  eyes.  Yet  there  is  an  affinity  and  desire  for  a  better  tomorrow  in 
the  region17  and  the  U.S.  can  be  a  leader  among  peers. 

Where  are  we? 

There  are  many  conditions  such  as  poverty,  inequality,  and  corruption  that 
foster  the  threats  and  challenges  faced  in  the  AOR  (Latin  America). 
Predominant  among  these  conditions  is  endemic  poverty.  High  rates  of 
poverty  foster  regional  threats  such  as  radical  regimes,  criminal  activities, 
and  violence.  A  secure  and  stable  environment  is  necessary  for  the 
sustained  improvement  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity  required  to 
reduce  poverty  in  our  hemisphere.18 

Political  and  economic  conditions  in  Latin  America  today  are  summed  up  by 
Douglas  C.  Lovelace,  Jr.  Director  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute,  U.S.  Army  War 
College  as  “Latin  America  today  is  besieged  by  a  powerful  force  of  resentment 
engendered  by  a  combination  of  weak  states,  social  exclusion,  criminal  violence,  and 
corruption.”19  As  the  United  States  has  concentrated  on  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism, 
our  neighbors  to  the  South  have  slipped  from  a  promising  future  in  the  1950s  and  1960s 
to  a  region  filled  with  poverty,  corruption,  crime,  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
social  exclusion.  Significant  indicators  of  the  current  social  and  economic  state  of  the 
Latin  American  population  are: 
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•  Nearly  40  percent,  222  million  people,  of  Latin  America’s  population  are  poor. 

•  Half  of  those  are  extremely  poor,  earning  a  dollar  or  less  per  day.  The  merely 
poor  earn  $2  a  day.20 

•  Some  130  million  Latin  Americans  do  not  have  access  to  clean  water.21 

•  The  percentage  of  slum  dwellers  declined  marginally  from  35.4  percent  in  1990 
to  31 .9  percent  in  2001 ,  but  grew  in  absolute  terms  from  1 1 1  million  to  1 27 
million.22 

•  According  to  Washington’s  prestigious  Inter-American  Dialogue,  50  years  ago 
Latin  America’s  per  capita  income  was  higher  than  that  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  most  East  Asian  countries,  but  today  it  is  much  lower  in 
each  case.23 

•  According  to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  per  capita  income  among 
Latin  American  countries  would  be  25  percent  higher  if  the  region  had  a  crime 
rate  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.24 

•  Violence  is  the  principal  cause  of  death  for  males  between  15  and  45  years  of 
age  in  Latin  America.25 

With  such  conditions  in  play,  loss  of  confidence  in  governance,  to  include 
democratic,  and  disenfranchisement  are  the  result.  With  the  downward  spiral  of  U.S. 
prestige  and  reputation  worldwide,  governance,  other  than  “made  in  the  U.S.A. 
democracy”,  that  is  seen  as  responsive  to  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  electorate 
can  easily  gain  traction  in  a  population  that  believes  their  condition  is  the  result  of  U.S. 
capitalism,  exploitation,  and  indifference. 
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Today,  close  to  60  percent  of  Latin  America’s  total  population  of  527  million  live  in 

countries  governed  by  elected  presidents  to  the  left  of  the  political  spectrum.26  Eight 

countries;  Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chili,  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Uruguay,  and 

Venezuela,  have  elected  governments  of  the  Left.27  The  current  political  environment 

can  be  characterized  by  the  following: 

Unemployment/underemployment  and  public  insecurity  due  to  crime  top 
the  list  of  public  concerns  throughout  the  hemisphere.  Thus  the  rise  of  the 
Left  would  appear  to  owe  much  to  core  problems  arising  from  the  quality 
of  democracy  as  experienced  by  the  average  citizen;  the  persistence  of 
poverty  and  inequality;  the  growth  of  the  informal  sector  (with  the 
concomitant  decline  of  labor  unions);  desencanto  (disenchantment)  with 
the  institutions  of  democratic  governance,  especially  political  parties;  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  adequate  mechanisms  of  participation, 
representation,  and  accountability;  and  dislocation  related  to  the  domestic 
effects  and  foreign  policy  implications  of  globalism.28 

In  addition  to  Latin  America’s  social  and  economic  conditions,  the  prevalence  of 

narco-money  in  the  region  only  serves  to  further  weaken  the  institutions  and  perpetuate 

corruption.  Corrupt  law  enforcement  and  judiciary  officials  can  become  ineffectual  or 

even  collusive  with  the  international  criminals  who  profit  from  drug  consumption  in  the 

United  States,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  well  as  Latin  America  itself.  29 

These  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  are  moving  the  Latin  American 

region  away  from  a  strategic  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Loss  of  confidence  in  democracy 

“American”  style;  weak  nation  states  that  have  not  met  the  basic  needs  of  a  large 

portions  of  their  populations,  systemic  problems  with  the  institutions  of  law  and  order,  a 

growing  belief  that  the  state  can  use  it’s  power  to  correct  economic  and  social 

inequities,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  the  region  by  the  U.S.  have 

created  a  vacuum  and  an  opportunity. 
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China  on  the  World  Stage 


Latin  America  is  a  region  that  needs  friends;  friends  that  can  enable  economic 

growth,  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  resources,  judicial  reform,  and 

representative  democracy  throughout  the  region.  China  is  a  country  that  is  looking  for 

relationships  on  the  world  stage.  It  is  then  natural  that  China  and  Latin  American  nations 

would  establish  ties.  The  danger  is  that  China  has  not  shown  an  interest  in  the  overall 

welfare  and  long  term  improvement  of  conditions  for  the  general  population  of  the 

nations  with  which  they  establish  trade  and  technology  agreements.30  Engagement  with 

China  can  strengthen  an  existing  government’s  hold  on  their  nation,  increase  military 

capabilities,  and  leave  the  general  population  no  better  off  than  pre-engagement.  In  the 

case  of  a  government  not  favorable  to  the  U.S.,  this  could  deny  us  access  to  natural 

resources  and  strategic  areas  (such  as  the  Panama  Canal).  There  is  a  long  term  danger 

to  both  the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  that  can  not  be  ignored. 

China  is  engaging  Latin  America  and  the  U.S  must  address  that  engagement. 

Americans  should  always  remember,  however,  that  even  as  China 
becomes  more  engaged,  it  is  also  growing  more  adept  at  using  its  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  relations  to  serve  Chinese  interests.  Today's  China  is 
certainly  smarter  and  more  sophisticated  -  but  not  necessarily  kinder  or 
gentler.  Beijing's  new  skills  may  at  times  frustrate  Washington's 
objectives,  as  China  is  becoming  better  positioned  to  undermine,  and 
potentially  challenge,  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  31 

To  understand  China’s  interests  and  motives  in  the  Latin  American  region,  we 
must  first  look  at  her  major  foreign  policy  objectives  and  how  they  are  pursued  through 
international  diplomacy.  The  bottom  line  for  China  is  a  nation  in  the  process  of 
reclaiming  what  she  sees  as  a  lost  status  in  the  region  and  the  world.32  The  key 
question  then  is  how  is  China  pursuing  that  end?  Their  leaders  have  stated  that  they 
seek  “to  foster  a  stable  and  peaceful  international  community  environment  that  is 
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conducive  to  building  a  well-off  society  in  an  all  around  way”.  Their  stated  foreign  policy 
themes  are  “peace,  development,  and  cooperation”  in  the  pursuit  of  building  a 
“harmonious  world”.33 

Those  major  themes  play  well  on  the  international  stage  but  what  is  really 

motivating  China’s  foreign  policy  and  how  is  it  manifested? 

From  the  vantage  point  of  2007,  China  is  not  ideologically  driven  in  a 
manner  that  motivates  a  revolutionary  foreign  policy  that  seeks  to  acquire 
territory,  forge  anti-U.S.  balancing  coalitions,  or  otherwise  dismantle  the 
core  elements  of  the  current  international  system.34 

As  China  develops  and  executes  international  policy,  its  perspective  is  one  of 
reclaiming  its  place  as  a  world  leader,  recovering  from  an  era  of  exploitation  from 
external  powers,  and  being  highly  sensitive  to  current  external  powers  that  could  pose  a 
threat  to  their  security.  Based  on  those  perspectives,  China’s  diplomatic  behavior  on  the 
international  scene  has  three  major  priorities:  ensuring  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  (hence  the  Taiwan  issue),  economic  development,  and  international  respect 
and  status.35 

Understanding  that  in  the  near  term  China  is  not  intent  on  direct  competition  with 
the  U.S.  or  challenging  our  role  as  the  sole  super  power,  what  can  we  expect  in  terms  of 
a  relationship  with  an  emerging  world  force?  First,  as  China  does  flex  and  extend  its 
world  wide  influence,  there  will  be  occasions  of  friction  and  competition.  In  addition,  to 
the  extent  that  China  can  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  nations  and  peoples,  it  will  be 
natural  that  she  is  then  less  dependent  on  friendly  relations  with  the  U.S.  This  then  is 
the  paradox,  how  does  the  U.S.  deal  with  a  competitor  driven  by  an  agenda  of  national 
interests  that  are  both  symmetric  (world  stability)  and  asymmetric  (control  of  natural 
resources)  to  our  national  interests?  As  China  continues  to  reinvent  itself,  can  the 
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United  States  influence  that  process?  Engagement  in  Latin  America  offers  that 
opportunity. 

China  in  Latin  America 

China  brings  significant  economic  power  to  the  table.  Measured  on  a  purchasing 
power  parity  (PPP)  basis,  in  2007  China  stood  as  the  third  -largest  economy  in  the 
world  after  the  US  and  EU.36  China  is  the  fourth  largest  importer  of  oil  in  the  world.37  In 
addition  China  imports  natural  gas,  aluminum,  copper  and  iron,  all  of  which  fuel  their 
economic  engine.38  In  2007  estimated  imports  were  valued  at  $917.4  billion.39  In 
contrast,  China’s  2007  exports  were  valued  at  $1 .21 1  trillion;  the  U.S.  being  the  number 
one  customer  of  those  exports.40 

To  feed  their  growing  economic  machine,  China  must  import  natural  resources 
such  as  oil,  natural  gas,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel,  and  iron.  Latin  America  has  those 
resources.  In  addition,  Latin  America  offers  the  Chinese  market  opportunities  for  their 
manufactured  goods.  The  region  has  what  China  needs  and  China  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Latin  America’s  trade  with  China  has  grown  528%  since 
1 999.  Their  two-way  trade  of  $1 2.2  billion  far  surpasses  that  with  other  Asian 
countries.41 

Chinese  economic  and  diplomatic  engagement  in  Latin  America  is  multi  faceted.  It 
includes  investments  and  agreements  with  oil  producing  nations  in  the  regions,  to 
include  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Columbia,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  Military  to 
military  engagements  are  growing  between  China  and  militaries  in  the  region,  joint 
technological  ventures  are  in  play,  and  there  are  frequent  visits  throughout  Latin 
America  by  senior  Chinese  leaders.42 
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The  sale  of  oil  or  other  natural  resources  to  China  is  not  in  and  of  itself  a  threat  to 


the  U.S.  However,  the  results  of  such  transactions  can  produce  undesirable  results. 
China  makes  deals  directly  with  government  officials.  Without  the  checks  and  balances 
of  a  board  or  stockholders,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  population  of  the  country  will 
see  the  benefits  of  the  petro-profits.  The  best  example  is  the  partnership  China  has 
formed  with  Venezuela’s  Hugo  Chavez.  China  is  now  invested  in  an  oil  rich  country  and 
is  strengthening  that  foothold  while  at  the  same  time  Chavez  can  use  the  profits  from 
his  dealings  with  China  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  Venezuela,  increase  his  military 
capability,  and  export  his  brand  of  anti-Americanism.  In  other  words,  destabilize  the 
region.  Petro-dollars  are  just  like  narco-dollars;  they  corrupt  and  without  transparency  in 
government,  will  end  up  in  the  pockets  of  the  politicians  making  the  deals.  For  China 
this  is  not  a  concern,  China  is  in  it  for  the  natural  resources,  not  the  equitable 
distribution  of  profits  within  a  client  nation.  The  Chinese  are  here  to  stay  in  the  oil  and 
natural  resource  arenas.  Not  only  have  they  entered  into  purchasing  agreements,  they 
are  investing  in  delivery  infrastructure;  long  term  investments  from  which  they  will  not 
walk  away.43 

Military  to  military  engagements  began  with  Latin  American  in  earnest  in  1985. 
Beijing  opened  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  National  Defense  University,  which 
included  foreign  courses  for  personnel  from  the  Latin  American  militaries.  China  has 
significantly  expanded  its  military  exchange  program  in  the  last  ten  years.  Large 
delegations  from  the  PLA  have  visited  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  and  notably 
Columbia.44  As  the  United  States  limits  classroom  seats  in  its  Senior  Staff  Colleges 
because  of  issues  such  as  a  country’s  refusal  to  sign  up  to  a  Bilateral  Immunity 
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Agreement  with  the  U.S.,  China  is  ready  to  provide  the  seat  at  their  University.  A  bonus 
for  the  Chinese  is  that  because  the  U.S.  has  had  close  ties  to  some  Latin  American 
militaries  over  the  years,  they  can  now  through  their  engagements  with  the  same 
militaries,  gather  intelligence  on  how  the  U.S.  military  trains  and  operates.45 

Another  interesting  development  is  the  military  diplomacy  being  practiced  by  the 
PLA  in  Suriname.  For  almost  ten  years  the  PLA  has  been  providing  construction 
assistance.  Although  Surinam  is  a  small  and  often  overlook  country  in  the  north  of 
South  American,  the  Chinese  military  are  executing  a  nation  building  assistance 
program  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.46  Once  again,  China  is  more  than  willing  to  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  U.S. 

Technology  exchanges  and  agreements  are  another  avenue  that  China  is  using  to 
engage  the  Latin  American  region.  In  Argentina,  the  Chinese  invested  heavily  in  the 
telecommunications  market  as  the  Argentine  economy  faltered  and  the  U.S.  was  pulling 
out.  Now  the  economy  has  rebounded  and  China  has  a  commanding  position  in  both 
the  Argentinean  telecommunications  and  space  technologies  markets;  technologies  that 
the  Chinese  by  doctrine  use  for  military  purposes.47  In  Brazil  the  Chinese  have  been 
collaborating  on  spy  satellite  technology  by  trading  rocket  launch  expertise  for  digital 
optical  technology.  This  exchange  also  put  China  in  the  position  of  having  access  to 
Brazilian  space  tracking  facilities  that  in  turn  could  be  used  to  attack  U.S.  satellites.48 
Another  technological  alliance  of  note  is  between  the  Chinese  and  Cuba.  Beginning  in 
2000,  China  has  occupied  a  base  in  Cuba  that  intercepts  U.S.  telephone  traffic.  In  2004 
a  technical  cooperation  agreement  was  reached  that  has  resulted  in  Radio  China 
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International  signals  “interfering”  with  U.S.  East  Coast  radio  and  air  traffic  control 
signals.49 

Beijing  knows  the  value  of  state  visits.  Annually  Chinese  leaders  have  been 
making  the  rounds  in  the  Latin  American  region;  establishing  deep,  meaningful  political 
and  economic  contacts  with  regional  governments.50  Such  attention,  although  not 
always  ending  in  a  trade  agreement,  sends  a  message  that  the  region  and  its  people 
are  important  to  a  major  world  player.  This  frequent  contact  by  a  senior  Chinese  leader 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  general  perception  that  the  U.S.  has  not  shown  interest  in  Latin 
America  since  9-1 1  diverted  our  attention. 

Implications 

There  is  no  crystal  ball  to  reveal  China’s  long  term  strategy  relative  to  the  Latin 
American  region.  What  can  be  said  is  China  is  succeeding  at  achieving  its  ends  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  China  is  an  economic  heavy  weight  who  is  establishing  long  term 
trade  agreements  with  Latin  American  nations  for  their  natural  resources  that  are 
needed  to  fuel  China’s  economic  engines.  In  addition  China  continues  to  expand 
markets  for  its  export  goods  in  the  region,  which  is  beneficial  to  China,  but  directly 
competes  with  local  manufactures  and  entrepreneurs  and  can  put  them  out  of  business. 
The  military  to  military  diplomacy  is  garnering  both  strong  ties  in  the  region  and 
intelligence  on  U.S.  military  operations.  Technological  exchanges  are  also  benefiting  the 
Chinese  and  positioning  them  to  conduct  offensive  cyber  and  space  operations  if  the 
need  arises.  What  differentiates  the  Chinese  from  the  U.S.  is  our  interest  in  the  well 
being  of  Latin  America.  Despite  the  inconsistencies  and  sometimes  heavy  handed 
treatment  of  the  region,  the  U.S.  has  a  genuine  concern  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
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the  individual.  That  is  a  core  American  value  and  it  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  National 
Security  Strategy,  even  if  it  is  not  always  apparent. 

The  existence  of  a  dominant  Chinese  presence  in  the  Latin  American  region  is  not 
in  the  best  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  However,  it  would  be  in  China’s  long 
term  interests  to  undermine  U.S  supremacy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  to  establish 
a  coalition  strong  enough  to  challenge  our  national  interests.  That  would  present  a 
myriad  of  tactical,  strategic,  and  economic  disadvantages  to  this  country  that  are 
unacceptable  to  our  national  security.  It  would  also  be  detrimental  to  the  Latin  American 
region.  There  is  no  evidence  that  China  is  interested  in  a  stable,  democratic  region  that 
provides  for  the  welfare  of  its  population.  China’s  interests  are  China. 

Recommendations 

The  United  States  must  address  the  growing  Chinese  influence  in  Latin  America 
along  two  wide  fronts.  First  we  must  renew  our  commitment  and  support  to  the  Latin 
American  region  though  comprehensive  economic  aid  packages,  military  to  military 
engagements,  people  to  people  engagements,  and  a  strategic  communications 
campaign  that  tells  the  story  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  region  and  that  we  are  one 
family.  This  will  require  time  and  treasure,  not  hollow  rhetoric.  The  U.S.  must  also  pay 
close  attention  to  the  level  of  Chinese  involvement  and  motives.  Proactive  and  honest 
diplomatic  dialogue  must  establish  what  China’s  intentions  are  in  the  region,  clearly 
layout  our  concerns  about  the  negative  results  of  their  adventures,  and  our  intentions  to 
shape  a  unified  and  thriving  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  U.S.  has  some  fences  to  mend  in  its  relationship  with  the  nations  of  Latin 
American.  Although  the  argument  is  being  made  by  the  current  administration  that  we 
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continue  to  be  the  largest  trading  partner  and  highly  supportive  of  the  region, 

perceptions  from  the  region  are  not  so  glowing: 

According  to  Latinobarometro,  a  comprehensive  annual  opinion  poll 
conducted  throughout  Latin  America,  regional  assessments  of  the  U.S. 
impact  in  the  world,  its  relations  with  Latin  American  nations  and  Bush's 
performance  have  dropped  steadily  each  year  since  2001 . 

After  September  1 1 ,  Latin  America  all  of  a  sudden  found  itself  alone  and 
started  taking  care  of  itself,"  said  Marta  Lagos,  executive  director  of 
Latinobarometro,  which  is  based  in  Chile.  "Now,  this  is  like  a  broken 
marriage:  You  try  to  put  things  back  together,  and  you  come  calling  with  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  and  start  talking  about  doing  all  the  things  you've  been 
asked  to  do  before.  But  to  the  other  person,  it  doesn't  sound  convincing.51 

The  U.S.  must  reassess  its  commitments  to  the  Latin  American  region.  A  key 

element  in  focusing  positive  engagements  in  the  region  should  be  SOUTHCOM.  They 

have  it  right  in  the  current  Theater  Security  Cooperation  strategy: 

The  coming  decade  will  see  fundamental  changes  in  how  we  base  and 
employ  military  forces,  and  how  we  weave  military  power  into  the 
diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  facets  of  our  interaction  with  our 
partner  nations  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  USSOUTHCOM  will 
be  at  the  forefront  of  these  changes,  synchronizing  our  actions  and 
programs  with  the  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government.  We  will  ensure 
the  forward  defense  of  the  United  States,  establish  regional  partnerships, 
and  help  enhance  hemispheric  stability  and  security  so  that  the  U.S.  and 
partner  nations  may  extend  the  benefits  of  secure  democracies  and 
economic  prosperity  to  all  of  their  citizens.52 

All  the  tools  of  national  power  need  to  be  used  in  support  of  our  Southern 
Hemisphere  -  Diplomacy,  Information,  Military,  and  Economic.  SOUTHCOM  should  be 
reorganized  to  include  interagency  positions;  AFRICOM  would  be  a  good  template  to 
start  with  because  it  is  a  headquarters  that  integrates  full  spectrum  interagency 
capabilities  into  its  force  structure.  It  goes  without  saying  that  resourcing  SOUTHCOM 
adequately  is  essential.  That  will  take  the  political  will  and  insight  to  understand  the 
importance  of  this  region,  and  although  not  in  immediate  peril,  undesirable  outcomes 
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are  certainly  foreseeable  if  the  U.S.  does  not  reengage  proactively  and  beneficially  in 
the  near  term. 

Law  enforcement  is  a  key  to  positive  governance  and  social  stability  in  the  region. 
Aid  in  the  form  of  training  and  mutual  cooperation  is  another  dimension  of  engagement. 
Ultimately  an  organization  such  as  INTERPOL  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be 
established  and  resourced.  Hand  in  hand  is  judiciary  reform.  The  U.S.  must  partner  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  region,  possibly  through  the  OAS  to  support  a  viable  judiciary 
throughout  Latin  America. 

The  OAS  is  where  the  U.S.  can  begin  to  deploy  its  Strategic  Communication 
Campaign.  If  the  United  States  is  serious  about  regaining  lost  ground  in  Latin  American, 
then  that  must  be  the  message  and  the  OAS  is  an  excellent  forum  to  begin  the 
dialogue. 

One  of  the  biggest  impediments  to  increasing  the  number  of  Latin  American 
military  students  at  both  junior  and  senior  level  U.S.  services  schools  is  the  U.S. 
position  on  the  Rome  Statute  or  International  Criminal  Court  (ICC).  Washington  must  re¬ 
look  the  policy  of  sanctioning  Latin  American  countries  that  refuse  to  sign  a  BIA.  The 
issue  of  U.S.  non-participation  in  the  ICC  cuts  even  deeper  than  just  the  military  schools 
engagement  program. 

Latin  America  has  experienced  human  rights  violations  for  hundreds  of  years. 

They  are  highly  sensitive  to  the  issue  and  therefore  supportive  of  the  ICC.  The  U.S.  on 
the  other  hand  has  chosen  not  to  participate  in  the  ICC  and  taken  the  additional  step  of 
penalizing  nations  supporting  the  ICC  that  refuse  to  sign  a  BIA  with  the  U.S.  Sanctions 
include  reduced  or  withdrawal  of  foreign  aid.  In  the  case  of  Latin  America,  eleven 
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countries  chose  to  take  cuts  in  foreign  aid  rather  than  sign  a  BIA  with  the  U.S.  They  do 
have  the  option  to  work  aid  deals  with  China. 

A  comprehensive  economic  aid  strategy  must  target  the  region  with  a  vision  of 
developing  self  sufficiency,  export,  and  services.  Aid  packages  that  rejuvenate  and  jump 
start  local  economies  must  include  the  technology  to  stand  up  industries  that  provide 
goods  for  both  the  region  and  export.  Partnerships  that  ensure  benefit  to  the  local 
populations  must  also  enable  economic  growth  and  parody  with  the  north.  A  free  market 
that  generates  tax  revenue  must  be  seen  as  beneficial  by  national  government  vs. 
leaders  making  deals  with  companies  or  nations  that  line  their  own  pockets. 

The  U.S,  must  lead  by  example.  Democratization  of  the  entire  region  is  our  stated 
goal  and  is  a  vital  national  interest.  To  that  end  U.S.  policy  must  be  sensitive  to  and 
supportive  of  all  democratization  movements  in  the  region.  The  people  of  Latin  America 
must  be  made  to  feel  we  care.  Frequent  visits  to  the  region  by  senior  U.S.  government, 
diplomatic,  and  business  leaders  with  a  strategic  message  of  support  and  sleeves 
rolled-up  involvement  must  convince  the  population  that  a  new  day  of  mutual  interest 
and  cooperation  has  dawned. 

The  National  Security  Council  and  its  working  level  committees  must  re-examine 
the  national  commitment  to  Latin  America.  They  should  lead  the  way  in  developing  and 
executing  a  comprehensive  policy  that  focuses  the  full  spectrum  of  national  power  and 
talent  on  the  southern  portion  of  our  hemisphere.  That  policy  must  also  include  a 
strategy  for  dealing  with  China  in  Latin  America. 

China’s  reaction  to  a  more  aggressive  U.S.  presence  in  Latin  America  will  be 
dependent  on  how  strong  they  believe  their  influence  is,  summed  up  by  economic 
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holding,  political  influence,  and  military  presence(proxy  and  actual).  The  longer  the  U.S. 
stands  on  the  side  lines,  the  stronger  the  China  grip  becomes,  the  greater  the  danger  to 
the  hemisphere.  There  will  be  push  back  and  the  U.S.  has  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two 
or  eventually  lose  the  region. 

Conclusion 

The  U.S.  is  joined  to  the  Latin  American  region  by  geography  and  history.  We  are 
neighbors  and  should  be  friends.  The  U.S.  has  not  done  a  good  job  of  establishing  a 
mutually  beneficial,  long  term  relationship.  This  has  created  a  vacuum  into  which  China 
has  stepped.  China  is  offering  the  region  cash  for  resources,  military  assistance,  and 
attention  without  strings.  What  China  could  accomplish  is  realignment  of  the  region  into 
a  camp  that  is  not  friendly  to  the  United  States.  What  China  does  not  offer  is  growth  and 
prosperity  to  the  general  population  and  more  importantly,  China  does  not  offer  the  core 
values  that  the  Americas  share  -  liberty  and  justice. 

No  relationship  will  grow  unless  both  parties  are  growing.  It  is  up  to  the  U.S.  to  re¬ 
engage  with  Latin  America.  As  a  hemisphere  we  are  rich  in  natural  resources,  human 
capital,  and  potential.  We  have  a  relationship  and  potential  for  an  even  better  one  that 
will  benefit  all.  To  assist  in  the  realization  of  that  potential,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
give  money,  attention,  and  priority.  Unconditional  leadership  and  support  may  sound 
naive  but  isn’t  that  how  a  healthy  relationship  is  achieved?  Or  shall  we  sit  in  the  back 
seat  of  the  car,  chaperoning  China  and  Latin  America  to  the  dance? 
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